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SAYS IT’S ABSURD. 


HARMSWORTH KILLS A RUMOR 
THAT HE IS TO START A PAPER 
IN NEW YORK. 

Wouldn’t Think of Entering the Field 
with Hearst, Pulitzer and Bennett— 
If He Did, Hades Would Be _ the 

Next Place for Getting Out a Sup- 
plement—Has Plenty to Do in Eng- 


land. 

(Cable to The Editor and Publisher.) 

London, Nov. 7.—A report that Al- 
fred Harmsworth contemplated start- 
ing a daily newspaper in New York 
city, which was cabled here early in 
the week, has aroused considerable 
speculation in newspaper circles. 

In order to find out whether or not 
the rumor had any foundation in fact, 
your correspondent called upon Mr. 
Harmsworth for information. In re- 
ply to my inquiries, Mr. Harmsworth 
said: 

“The rumor is absurd. If I did that 
I would next publish a supplement in 
Hades. 

“What! go into a field with Hearst, 
Pulitzer and Bennett? No, indeed.” 

Mr. Harmsworth intimated that he 
had about all be cared to attend to 
right here in England. 


A SINGULAR LIBEL CASE. 


Mistake of a Reporter Leads to a Dam- 
age Suit. 





A peculiar libel suit that is worth 
mention in these columns has been 
brought against the Middletown 
(N. Y.) Press by Annie M. Decker. 


The circumstances attending the case 
are as follows: 

The latter part of 1900 and early in 
1901 a number of articles were stolen 
from the store of J. W. Tompkins and 
the Holding House, in that city. A 
woman who was arrested on suspicion 
confessed that she was the thief. It 
was found on investigation that she 
was a kleptomaniac and as such was 
not responsible for her acts. 

The court discharged her after 
warning her that she must not appear 
in the streets unless accompanied by 
some one who would look aitter her. 

The Middletown Press printed the 
facts, but suppressed the woman’s 
name out of regard for her family. 
In writing his story, the reporter, 
while omitting the name of the woman, 
said that she lived on “the Gurnee 
Farm, in the town of Goshen, belong 
ing to Dr. F. M. Barnes.” Now, it hap- 
pened that while the woman had at 
one time resided on the farm, she was 
not living there when the story was 
printed. 

Mrs. Annie M. Decker, who did live 
there, therefore brought suit against 
the paper for making the above state- 
ment on the ground that it charged 
her with being the thief. 





Consolidation at Dubuque. 


The Dubuque (Ia.) Herald and the 
Dubuque Telegraph have been con- 


solidated under the title of 
graph-Herald. 

The new corporation has at its head 
Yohn Elwanger, a wealthy capitalist, 
president; Col. C. D. Ham, former edi- 
tor and manager of the Herald, secre- 
tary; P. J. Quigley, former manager 
and chief owner of the Telegraph, 
general manager and treasurer, and J. 
M. McFadden, of the McFadden Cof- 
fee and Spice Company, a _ director. 
The capital stock of the new concern 


js $160,000, 


the Tele- 
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CYRUS 


PUBLISHER AND OWNER OF THE 


PHILADELPHIA SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


PADDOCK LEAVES THE SUN. 





He is Succeeded by W. A. Edwards— 
Other Changes. 
Andrew B. 


Paddock, assistant busi- 


ness manager of the New York Sun, 
has resigned. Mr. Paddock had been 


connected with the New York Sun for 
twenty-six years. When Isaac W. 
England, the business manager, died 
a number of years ago, Mr. Paddock 
was mentioned as iis probable suc- 
cessor. William Laffan, however, 
secured the appointment. Mr. Pad- 
dock had a wide acquaintance among 
the business men of New York and his 
resignation will be received by many 
with a feeling of regret. 


W. A. Edwards, who has been con- 
nected with the Sun for some time, 
has been appointed Mr. Paddock’s 


successor, 

The work of the circulation depart- 
ment has increased to such a degree 
recently that another man has been 
appointed to assist in its supervision. 
P. J. Reynolds, who has been acting as 
circulation manager of both the Morn- 
ing and Evening Sun, will hereafter 
devote his entire attention to the 
evening edition, and Mr. Rosenberg 
will have charge of the morning and 
Sunday editions, 


+ 








CURTIS. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL AND THE 


TRADE PAPER COMBINE. 





Chicago Publishers to Try an Experi- 
ment for Mutual Advantage. 


The main topic of discussion at the 
October meeting of the Chicago Trade 
Press Association was “How to Solicit 
Subscriptions” and out of the dis- 
cussion has grown a committee that 
will take up the matter and try to 
bring about agreements between, say, 
a half dozen trade papers of a non- 
conflicting nature that will be willing 
to pool their issues and select a re- 
liable, high-priced subscription solic- 
itor to be sent to the towns as they 
run, in the West, his sole mission to 
be a thorough canvass of dealers in 
each line of trade represented by the 
group of trade papers that will send 
him out. 

In this way a man can spend from 
one to two days in an ordinary country 
town on this work. The members feel 
that such a plan, backed up by the 
right kind of a subscription solicitor, 
will prove very profitable to each 
paper, giving the maximum of service 
at the minimum of expense, and the 
committee is now working along this 
line. 

Owing to the lack of time, the other 
subjects outlined by the Association 
call were deferred to the November 
meeting. 


_$. AY YEAR, 5 CENTS A 


Copy. 


CAPITAL, 3 CENTS. 


THAT WAS THE FOUNDATION OF 
CYRUS CURTIS’S FORTUNE. 








Began His Business Career as a News- 
boy—His First Newspaper Issued 
When He Was Thirteen Years Old— 
How the Ladies’ Home Journal Hap- 
pened to Be Started—iIts Paid Circu- 
lation Now the Largest in America. 
Many boys at an early age exhibit 

their preference for a particular occu- 

pation. As a rule such boys are suc- 
cessful in life, because, during the for- 
mative period they are directing their 
energies and thought to a definite end. 

One day, in 1862, during the war of 
the Rebellion, a bright-eyed lad living 
in Portland, Me., asked his mother for 
a quarter for spending money. He had 
in his pocket at the time three cents 
remaining from a similar gift a few 
days before. 

With an earnest look at the lad’s 
eager face the mother said: “Why 
don’t you try to earn some money, 
Cyrus, and thus have spending money 
of your own?” 

“Can I have all 
quired. 

“Certainly,” she answered. This 
was a new idea to the boy, who forth- 
with began to plan how he might carry 
out his mother’s suggestion. 

HIS START 


I make?” he in- 


IN BUSINESS. 

While wandering around the streets 
of the city in the early evening, he ran 
across a newsboy who had under his 
arm three copies of the Courier, a 
local evening paper that retailed at 
three cents a copy, which he offered 
to sell Cyrus at one cent each. The 
latter purchased them at once and dur- 
ing the next hour sold the papers and 
went home that night light in heart 
and richer by six cents than when he 
had started out. 

This was the beginning of the 
fortune which Cyrus Curtis, the owner 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal and the 
Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, 
has since acquired. Probably no suc- 
cess in his career has given him such 
great pleasure as the sale of those 
three papers upon that occasion. After 
that night young Curtis sold papers 
regularly on his own account when 
school was out. 

Being brought in contact with tne 
newspaper offices, he soon learned a 
great many things about the business 
which appealed to his boyish taste. 
He wanted to get out a paper of his 
own and so, after consulting with a 
young friend of his, the two concluded 
to form a partnership and publish a 
little amateur sheet called Young 
America. He was then thirteen years 
of age. A printer whom they inter- 
viewed agreed to print 400 copies of 
the small four-paged paper for $5. 
They wrote the items, got out the first 
issue, and then proceeded to sell the 
copies on the street. Although the 
lads worked very hard, they were un- 
able to sell enough to pay the printer, 
much to their chagrin. Two copies 
of this paper now adorn the walls of 
Mr. Curtis’s library in his home at 
Wyncott, a suburb of Philadelphia. 

LAUNCHING OF YOUNG AMERICA. 

This financial reverse, however, did 
not discourage the boy. After a while 
he managed to save a few dollars 
from the sale of newspapers and went 
to Boston, where he purchased an out- 
fit, consisting of a small hand press 
and a few fonts of type, and estab- 
lished a little printing office in Port- 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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PEARSON’S SOLD. 


J. J. LITTLE OF NEW YORK PUR- 
CHASES A CONTROLLING 
INTEREST. 


The Magazine Will Hereafter Be an 
American Publication—Its Former 
Owner to Concentrate His Atten- 
tion Upon the London Daily Ex- 
press and Other Newspaper Prop- 
erties. 

One of the surprises of the week is 
the announcement that the control 
of Pearson’s Magazine has been trans- 
“erred from London to New York, J. J. 
Little, former president of the Board 
of Education, and head of the publish. 
ing house of J. J. Little & Co., having 
purchased the English shares of the 
publication from C. Arthur Pearson. 

The American edition of Pearson's 
Magazine was started in this country 
about three years ago under the man- 
agement of C. N. Greig, an experienced 
advertising manager and publisher. 

In the course of an interview pub 
lished in the New York Herald, Mr. 
Greig said: 

NO CHANGE CONTEMPLATED. 

“While the negotiations are not 
entirely concluded, it is intended that 
the control of Pearson’s Magazine 
shall pass from London to New York. 
Mr. Pearson wishes to concentrate all 
of his efforts and capital in his Daily 
Express and branch newspapers which 
he has already started in Newcastle 
and Crewe, with Birmingham and 
Manchester in immediate contempla 
tion. 

“J. J. Little will purchase the 
English shares and practically assume 
Mr. Pearson’s place in the business. 
The active editorial and business man- 
agement of Pearson’s and such other 
publications as we may issue will re- 
main in my charge, and there are no 
changes contemplated in the present 
editorial or business staff.” 

STARTING OF THE MAGAZINE, 

Mr. Greig was for some years con- 
nected with the New York World. It 
was while he was in England in 1898 
that he suggested to Mr. Pearson the 
starting of an American edition of his 
magazine. Mr. Pearson thought well 
of the scheme and Mr. Greig was com- 
missioned to take charge of the enter- 
prise. The American Pearson’s was 
brought out a few months later and 
met with a hearty reception. It was 
handsomely printed and sold for eight 
cents a copy. 

Much complaint was made by the 
newsdealers about the price. They 
said that customers did not like the 
odd change of eight cents and sug- 
gested that it be increased to ten 
cents. This was done and the move 
found favor with the public. The mag- 
azine is now one of the best ten cent 
magazines published in this country. 


Debarred from Using the Mails. 

The Postmaster-General has issued 
an order denying the use of the mails 
to the Standard Art Manufacturing 
Company of New York. The company 
operated the familiar “Home Work” 
scheme, advertising that they would 
buy art woyk from those who sent 
them $3.50 for an outfit. 

The company could not show that 
they had ever bought the results of 
their patrons’ labors, and, while the 
appearance of the “art” work done 
by some of those who forfeited $3.50 
was sufficient explanation of why the 
company did not purchase it, the Post- 
master-General held that the scheme 
was a fraud in intent. 





World’s Largest Switchboard. 

The largest telephone switchboard 
in the world was installed in the Cort- 
landt street exchange, New York, Sat- 
urday night. It is 256 feet long and 
cost $500,000. Two hundred and forty- 
six operators are required to attend to 
the wants of 9,300 subscribers. The 
board provides for 470,000 connections 
and to it are attached 1,000 incoming 
trunk lines and 840 outgoing. 


CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Journalistic Club of Baltimore 
recently held a very successful enter- 
tainment and reception at its club 
rooms in that city. 


The quarterly meeting of the Utah 
Press Association was held at Salt 
Lake City Oct. 27. Among those 
present were Perry S. Heath, the new 
manager of the Tribune, and William 
Inglehart, manager of the Herald, 
both of whom made interesting and 
witty speeches. A paper on “The 
Power of the Press” was read by 
James Dunn of the Tooele Transcript 
and W. R. McBride, editor of the 
Provo Democrat, spoke on “Why 
Should All the Newspaper Men of 
Utah Belong to the Utah Press Associ- 
ation.” 


The Middle Coast (Tex.) Press 
Association held an interesting session 


of Eagle Lake, Texas, Oct. 23. Two 
hundred and _ twenty-seven guests 
were present at the banquet. The 


opening address was delivered by 
Mayor McCarty, to which J. L. Ladd, 
the president of the association, 
felicitously responded. The following 


officers for the ensuing year were 
elected: Major J. L. Ladd. of 
Bay City Tripune, president; 
William Francis Linn, of the 
Galveston News, Wharton, first vice- 
president; Lon. Davis, Sealy News. 
second vice-president; W. R. King, 


Schulenburg Sticker, 
Yates, Eagle Lake 
tary and treasurer. 


critic; N. C. 
Advertiser, secre- 


The South Carolina Press Associa- 
tion has selected Thursday, Dec. 12, 
as the day upon which they will attend 
the Charleston Exposition. 


The Tri City Press Club met at 
Rock Island, Ill., Oct. 23, at which sev- 


eral important committees were 
appointed. 
The Home Press Association of 


Minnesota at its meeting held 
in Mankato last month was largely 
attended. From the reports submitted 
it appeared that the publisners are 
well pleased with the work of the 
association in maintaining advertising 
rates. 


Seventy-five Years Old. 

The Rochester Union and 
tiser claims the distinction of being 
the first daily newspaper published 
west of the Hudson River. The first 
issue of the Daily Advertiser appeared 
October 25, 1826, and Friday last, the 
75th anniversary of its founding, was 
observed by the Union and Advertiser 
through the publication of a special 
memorial editon of twenty-eight pages 
in a handsome illuminated cover. 

In 1856 the Advertiser was consol- 
idated with the Union, which was 
founded in 1852 by a number of prom- 
inent men, among whom was the pres- 
ent editor-in-chief of the Union and 
Advertiser, the Hon. William Purcell. 
The career of the paper has been 
honorable and successful, and it is to- 
day one of the leading journals of the 
country. 


Adver- 


Real Estate Supplements Go. 

The New York Herald has discon 
tinued its Wednesday real estate 
supplement. It is understood that the 
reason for this action was that the 
supplement did not pay. The New 
York Journal has also discontinued its 
real estate supplemer.. It is rumored 
that the Journal will also give up its 
book supplement. 


Mr. Bullin’s Fine Record. 


Henry L. Bullin, manager of the F. 
Wesel Manufacturing Company, New 


York, has recently signed a_ seven- 
year contract with that company on 
very remunerative terms. Mr. Bul- 


lin, during the two years he has been 
connected with the company, has seen 
the business double under his able 
management. 





NEWSPAPER SALE CONTRACTS. 


An Important Point to Be Remembered 
by Purchasers. 

A great many newspaper wars grow 
out of a sale of newspaper property 
which is followed by the seller, soon 
after, going into the newspaper busi- 
ness in the same town. As a general 
rule the buyer claims, in such a case, 
that he had a contract from the seller 
to retire from business. Let us con- 
sider for a moment what kind of con- 
tract can be enforced. 

First—The contract may be unlim- 
ited as to time. 

Second—It must be limited as to ter- 
ritory; it must also be reasonable as 
to time. 

Third—What is and what is not 
reasonable is to be governed by the 
nature of the business; that is a mat- 
ter of fact. 

Fourth—Consequently a contract 
not to re-engage in the newspaper busi- 
ness or the job printing business, in a 
town where the office is located, will 
be good: or, if a county paper, a con- 
tract will be good if it precludes the 
seller from entering business in the 
same county. 

In one case where the newspaper 
was a daily, circulating all over state 
of North Carolina, the court held 
that a contract not to re-engage in the 
newspaper business in the state could 
be enforced. This case was one in 
which “Al.” Fairbrother, a former Ne- 
braska newspaper man, was restrained 
from re-engaging in the newspaper 
business. 

The contract should be worded with 
an agreement “to permanently retire” 
or “not to re-engage in,” and specify 
what is meant by the contract. 

If job printing is to be included, the 
contract should so state and be made 
at the time the sale is made, in order 
to support consideration. A contract 
“with the good will of the business” 
will not carry with it an agreement 
not to engage in business again in 
competition with the buyer.—Press and 
Printer. 


The Galesburg Mail. 

The Galesburg Evening Mail. of 
which Frank H. Sisson is the editor 
and Charles H. May the manager, is 
one of the best appearing newspaners 
printed outside of the largest cities 
The presswork is excellent, the head 
and body type are artistic and the pic- 
tures which it presents from time to 
time are as well executed as thos 
found in the dailies of New York or 
Chicago. 

The annearance of the naper could 
still further be improved by a change 
in the arrangement of the advertising 
and the display articles on the second 
page. The double-column articles ap- 
nearing on that page in the issue of 
Oct. 29 should not have been gand- 
witched in between two single columns 
filled with illustrated ads. A much 
better effect could have been obtained 
by running the double-column articles 
on the editorial page. The Mail now 
has a claimed circulation of 3,040 
dailv. The news is well disnvlaved. 
local articles are well written and the 
advertising columns show that the 
merchants of Galesburg appreciate 
the Mail as an advertising medium. 


Newsdealers Combine for Protection. 

The newsdealers of Chester, Pa., 
are now working in unison to prevent 
so many people from getting papers 
and not paying for them. There are 
a number of subscribers who owe 
small amounts to the various dealers 
and who go from one to another to get 
a paper as long as they can without 
paying for the same. 

When a dealer stops a paper for 
non-payment the name is immediately 
forwarded to all the others and the 
person is entered on the delinquent 
list and will be unable to get any 
papers until the account is settlea and 
a receipt snown, even if cash is 
tendered in advance. 


New York as a Newspaper Center. 

Along with some 1,500 English pub- 
lications of all kinds there are printed 
in New York not less than eighty news- 
papers and other periodicals in for- 
eign languages and dialects. Of the 
forty-five daily newspapers, more than 
one-fiftn are in languages other than 
the English. 

These include, of course, the seven 
German dailies, some of whicn hold 
high rank. Counting weeklies, also, 
there are twenty-five German newspa- 
pers printed in Manhattan Borough 
alone. There are five Hebrew dailies 
and ten weeklies, three Italian dailies 
and seven weeklies, two daily and two 
weekly Bohemian papers, and a daily 
and weekly in French. 

The Arabs also have a daily paper, 
while the weeklies represent Spanish, 
Hungarian, Swedish, Swiss, Greek, 
Armenian, Polish, Croatian, Japanese 
Yiddish, Irish, Scottish, British and 
Chinese interests. Besides all these, 
and just now of still more importance, 
are the various socialistic, anarchistic 
and revolutionary papers of all sorts 
and they are the most distinctly exotic 
of the whole. 


Valuable Aid to New Paper Company. 

The City Council of Portsmouth, N. 
H., has exempted the White Mountain 
Paper Company from taxation for ten 
years. The company has an option on 
100 acres of land at Freeman’s Point. 
The company says it will roof in 
twenty acres and will employ between 
3,000 and 4,000 men and will have the 
largest paper mill in the world. The 
company was recently organized in 
New Jersey with a capital of $25,000,- 
000. It owns the James timber lands 
located in New Hampshire, comprising 
over 400 acres. The capacity of the 
mill will be 500 tons of paper a day, 
of which 200 will be news and 300 
book paper. 


Telegram Prosperity. 


The New York Evening Telegram, 








judging from its circulation record,is aah 


enjoying unusual prosperity. Its 
October output this year was 5,057,200 
copies, or a daily average of 187,303. 
The daily average for October, 1900, 
was 136,352. During the month just 
past 841% columns of advertising 
were printed, 454 more than for the 
same month last year. Much of the 
credit for this growth in circulation 
and advertising is due to the efficient 
work of F. H. Pierson, the managing 
editor, and F. J. Gibson, the advertis- 
ing manager. 
BRIEF ITEMS OF NEWS. 

The Superior Court et Cedar Rapids, 
Ta., has been asked to appoint a re- 
ceiver for the Bohemian Publishing 
Company of that place. 


J. G. Finney, formerly editor of Bil- 
linger County Times, shot and fatally 
wounded S. H. Allen at Marble Hill, 
Mo., recently, as the result of a 
grudge. 


The Milton (Pa.) Evening Standard, 
which is said to be the largest daily 
published in a town of 7,000 people, 
has been increased in size—a good 
evidence of prosperity. 


The officers and men on the battle- 
ship Iowa, now in South American 
waters, issue a paper called the Sea 
yull for their own amusement. 


The American-Tribune, of Newark 
(O.), has recently installed a fine Cox 
duplex web perfecting press, which is 
giving great satisfaction. 


The Social Gospel Publishing Com- 
pany, of South Jamesport, L. I, has 
ceased to publish the magazine of that 
name and has offered its plant for sale. 


Low V.Stephens has been appointed 
receiver for the Jefferson City (Mo.) 
Press. Its liabilities are scheduled at 


$8,442.35 and its assets at $1,880. 
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HAS SCORED TWICE. 
MR. LORIMER’S SUCCESS AS A 
BUSINESS MAN AND AS EDITOR. 


Threw Up a Position at $5,000 a Year 
to Study for a Literary Career— 
Served as a Reporter on Boston 
Papers and Then Became Editor of 
the Philadelphia Saturday Evening 
Post, Which Now Has a Circulation 
cf More Than 300,000. 

Few young men inthe United States, 
or in any other country, for that mat- 
ter, can at the age of twenty-four 
boast of receiving a salary of $5,000 
a year. Of those who are so fortu- 
nately situated probably not one can 
be found who would voluntarily give 
it up in order to fit himself for a jour- 
nalistic career, which, as is’ well 
known, does not hold out promises of 
large financial rewards unless in ex- 
ceptional instances. 

There is one such man residing in 
Wyncote, a suburb of Philadelphia. 
His name is George Horace Lorimer, 
and he is the editor of the Philadel- 
phia Saturday Evening Post, Cyrus 
Curtis’s old time newspaper, which, 
since it became his property, has blos- 
somed out into a literary newspaper of 
large circulation and wide influence. 

The story of Mr. Lorimer’s life is an 
interesting one and well worth the 
study of aspirants for literary or jour- 
nalistic honors. 

WITH ARMOUR & CO. 

He is the son of the Rev. George C. 
Lorimer, pastor of Tremont Temple in 
Boston, one of the most popular and 
able clergymen of that metropolis. 
Young Mr. Lorimer. soon after leaving 
school, took a position with the great 
Armour packing house of Chicago, in 
which his advancement was so rapid 
that at the age of twenty-four he was 
in charge of the canning department 
of the company and was drawing a 
salary of $5,000 a year. 

Mr. Lorimer, in spite of the success 
which had attended him in business, 
was not satisfied with his lot. He had 
an ambition to shine in literature. He 
felt that he had ability in this direc- 
tion, and that by cultivation it might 
be developed into something worthy 
of himself and of his family. So one 
day he notified Mr. Armour that he in- 
tended to resign his position. Mr. 
Armour had become very much _§at- 
tached to the young man and urged 
him to remain with him. He asked 
him if he was dissatisfied with his 
salary and young Lorimer told him 
that he was not. He had decided to 
give up a business for a literary career 

STUDIES AT COLBY. 

Finding that the young man was 
fixed in his decision, Mr. Armour ac- 
cepted his resignation and, after tell- 
ing him that he thought he was mak- 
ing the mistake of his life, bade him 
good luck in his new profession. 

Mr. Lorimer then went to Colby 
University, located at Waterville, Me., 
where he pursued a course in English 
literature. On completing his studies 
he went to Boston and worked for 
some time on the Evening Post and 
other daily newspapers. While still 
engaged in journalistic work in that 
city he was urged by a friend to ap- 
ply to Cyrus Curtis, the publisher of 
the Philadelphia Saturday Evening 
Post and Ladies’ Home Journal, for a 
position upon the former publication, 
on the ground that such a publication 
would afford him an opportunity for 
the development of his literary tastes 
better than a daily newspaper would. 

Mr. Lorimer’s application was favor- 
ably considered by Mr. Curtis, who, 
after diligent inquiry as to the young 
man’s character and ability, engaged 
him as a writer upon the Evening Post. 

MR. CURTIS’S OFFER. 

When Mr. Curtis purchased this 
paper he offered the editorship to Ar- 
thur S. Hardy, who was then the 
United States Consul to Persia. Mr. 
Hardy had about decided to accept it 
when he was appointed to the consul- 
ship at Athens, where he had many 
friends, and he notified Mr. Curtis that 
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he would be unable to accept his kind 
offer. In the meantime the Post had 
been edited by Wiliam George Jor- 
dan, who, after a brief term as ed- 
itor, suddenly resigned. 

Mr. Curtis, having no one else in 
the office to fill the position of editor, 
placed young Lorimer, temporarily, 
in charge. Within three weeks Mr. 
Lorimer had revolutionized the office, 
made a decided improvement in the 
paper, and inaugurated such an effi- 
cient administration of its affairs that 
Mr. Curtis concluded to retain him 
permanently in the position. Under 
his guidance the Saturday Evening 
Post has made great strides in popu- 
larity and in income. The paper to- 
day has a circulation of over 325,000, 
which, it must be admitted, is a re- 
markable record for the brief period in 
which the property has been held by 
Mr. Curtis. 


AN UNPROMISING FIELD. 


Few people realize what it means to 


conduct a literary weekly in these 
days of Sunday editions and cheap 


magazines. Scores of papers of this 
class, which up to a few years ago 
wielded a great influence and made 
money for their owners, have dropped 
out of sight. The literary weekly does 
not to-day occupy the prominent posi- 
tion that it once did, owing to the 
changes which have already been al- 
luded to; therefore, for Mr. Curtis. to 
achieve the remarkable success that 
has attended the Saturday Evening 
Post in this field is little short of the 
miraculous. 

Mr. Lorimer has succeeded during 
the brief time that he has peen con- 
nected. with the Saturday Evening 
Post in making a large number of 
friends among the influential business 
men and writers of the country. He 
has been able on numerous occasions 
to secure exclusive articles for his 
paper from prominent men _ where 
others have failed. He has a decid- 
edly pleasing personality, is a bright 
and entertaining conversationalist and 
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holds his friends when once he has 
made them, tenaciously. 
MR. LORIMER’S YOUTH. 

It must be remembered that Mr. Lor- 
imer is only thirty-three years of age at 
the present time. To have achieved so 
much in the few years of his young 
life is unusual to say the least. Vir- 
tually, he has already made two suc- 
cesses in life. He told Mr. Armour 
when he withdrew from his employ 
that within five years he would be 
earning as much money as he was 
then receiving. It is no violation of 
confidence to state that Mr. Lorimer 
is now paid a much larger salary than 
he got from Mr. Armour. 


NEWSPAPER TO SHARE PROFITS. 


Newport Daily News Inaugurated a 
New System. 

T. T. Pitman, proprietor of the New- 
port (R. I.) Daily News, has announced 
to his employees the inauguration of 
a profit-sharing plan, as an acknowl- 
edgment of their services in build- 
ing up a successful newspaper, and 
Mr. Pitman says: “In recognition of 
a principle which I have long believed 
to be just.” 

It is his purpose to set aside each 
calendar year hereafter a_ definite. 
fixed proportion of the income of the 
paper, to be divided among employees 
who have been on the pay roll for the 
year, in the proportion that the pay 
of each for the year bears to the total 
pay roll of the paper. 

A Possible Contingency. 

Simson (angrily)—I have sent the 
editor of the Hightone Magazine forty- 
two of my poems, and he has returned 
every one of them. 

Friend—Don’t send him any more. 
He might get mad. 

“Suppose he should. What could he 
do?” 

“He might publish one of them un- 
der your real name.”—New York 
Weekly. 
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MAX O’RELL’S WARNING. 





Tells French and English Press to 
Refrain from Outbursts of Enmity. 


“Max O'’Rell” recently contributed 
to the Paris Figaro an article in which 
he warns the French and English press 
against indulging in periodical out- 
bursts of enmity. 

He points out that the press now 
fulfills the duties formerly monop- 
olized by diplomacy, which, he says, 
has lost its influence and its prestige, 
owing to the advance of democracy. 

“It is the American press alone,” 
he says, “which four years ago was the 
cause of the war between Spain and 
America. It is the press which three 
years ago all but succeeded in _ pro- 
voking war between France and 
England, by mutual bombardment, 
lies, prejudice and insult. It is the 
press which one of these days will suc- 
ceed in causing this war. 

“Since the press has been styled the 
great luminary of the universe, its 
first duty,” concludes M. O’Rell, “is to 
enlighten. And how can journalists en- 
lighten others when they are them- 
selves in darkness?” 

He therefore urges his colleagues 
of the press to refrain from writing on 
any subject with which they have not 
at least an elementary acquaintance. 
Let them at least visit England be- 
fore discussing questions relating to 
England or Germany or America. If 
every country worked on this plan, 
M. O’Rell guarantees that twenty 
years hence the peace of the world 
would be assured. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Follette, Tenn., is to have a new 
paper to be launched by Messrs. 
Featherly Bros., proprietors of the 
Harriman Record. 


A new paper called the News has 
made its appearance at Columbus 
Junction, Iowa. 


El Economista Mexicano, a weekly 
journal devoted to trade and printed 
in Spanish, has made its appearance 
in the City of Mexico. It is the best 
publication of its kind in the republic. 


The Graphic Times has_ been 
launched at Clifton Heights, Pa. Fred 
Turner and Arthur E. Blood are the 
publishers. 


The Wharton (Tex.) Eagle, which 
has hitherto been published as a 
— will soon bloom out into a 
daily. 





The Bucyrus (Ohio) News and the 
Bucyrus Forum have been consoli- 
dated under the name of the News- 
Forum. 


Ruiland, Vt., has a new paper called 
the Weekly News. It starts out with 
a circulation approximating 5,000 
copies. 


Robbed of Three Toes. 

. W. Clough, proprietor of the 
Watsonville (Cal.) Daily Register, 
while hunting, met with an accident 
which will cripple him for life. When 
about to get into a boat near Moss 
Landing, on Elkhorn slough, the 
double-barreled shotgun he was carry- 
ing under his arm was accidentally dis- 
charged, with the result that three 
toes. of the right foot were entirely 


shot away and a fourth had to be 
amputated. 





The Ledger Incorporated. 

. The capitalists who recently pur. 
chashed the Ledger Monthly, as re- 
ported exclusively in these columns, 
have organized the Ledger Publish- 
ing Co., which was last week incorpo- 
rated at Albany with a capital of $200,- 
000. Two of the incorporators are 
Frederick J. Boyd and Frank S. Ham- 
ilton, of Brooklyn. 





The Bridgeton (N. J.) Chronicle, an 
afternoon paper, after a career of 
eighteen months, has given up the 
ghost. 
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POSTAL REFORM. 

While it is undoubtedly true that the postal 
department has in some instances shown a 
dispositionto be unnecessarily severe with the 
publishers of certain newspapers that have 
been enjoying, or have made application for, 
the second class rate, it nevertheless must be 
admitted that the Postmaster-General has en- 
deavored to interpret the law justly. 

Every one who has had anything to do 
with the publishing business in this country 
is fully aware that the rules governing second- 
class matter have been more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. The mails 
have been loaded down with a vast amount 
of matter that had no right to be trans- 
ported at the low rate fixed by the govern- 
ment for the express benefits of publishers of 
newspapers and magazines and the public 
generally. All sorts of schemes have been 
used to blind the eyes of the government ol- 
ficials as to the character of the publications 
which they sought to enter. 

It was never intended that to this class 
should be admitted regularly published 
books, and periodicals that were of a dis- 
tinctly advertising nature. Under the latter 
may be included house organs, adverusing 
sheets, programs and almanacs. 

The vigorous use of the pruning knife re- 
cently made by Postmaster-General Smith 
has necessarily aroused a great deal of criti- 
cism among those whom his action has af- 
fected. It will be observed, however, that 
very few of the legitimate newspapers with 
paid circulations have had anything but 
words of commendation for the Postmaster- 
General and his assistants. He has, in fact, 
been commended on all sides for his 
stand against-the burdening of the mails with 
matter which has heretofore been carried at 
a distinct loss to the government. 

If the government will now go a step fur- 
ther and charge up against the several de- 
partmentsthe cost of carrying free matter for 
them, the amount of loss hitherto sustained 
It will then be 
found that the present charge for transpor- 


will be enormously reduced. 


tation of this class of periodicals at least 
covers the expense incurred. 

The newspaper and magazine publishers of 
the country do not consider themselves ob- 
jects of charity. They are able and willing to 
bear their share of the expense of the ad- 


ministration of the government. They 
naturally wish to have the expense charged 
against them as small as possible, but at the 
same time they do not ask for favors without 
expecting to pay for them. Never in the his- 
tory of the world has any government car- 
ried the letters and periodicals of the people 
at so little expense as the United States. 
This fact alone should cause those who are 
desirous of making use of the mails in a 
wholesale manner to be more reasonable in 
their demands. 


ARE EDITORS MORE MODEST? 

While the personality of the editor does 
not obtrude itself upon the public, as it did 
years ago, nevertheless it is still a potent 
factor in the newspaper world, and will be so 
long as newspapers are published. 

Every great paper must have behind it one 
commanding man of brains, who directs the 
forces under him in an intelligent and skill- 
ful manner. There are some offices, no 
doubt, in which the staff dominates the owner 
or the editor, but in most cases the man who 
commands is the one who is responsible in a 
great degree for the success of the paper 
whose affairs he administers. 

No man can accomplish much in this world 
unless his efforts are seconded by able assist- 
ants. Had Napoleon not had at his beck 
and call an unusually able staff of field mar- 
shals, it is doubtful if he would have ever 
won the great victories he did. 

Newspaper editors do not care to thrust 
themselves forward as they once did. They 
prefer to remain in the background and let 
the paper itself receive the credit achieved in 
the world of news. This is the custom of 
to-day. It may not be the custom oi to- 
morrow. 














EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

The out-of-town newspapers are having 
lots of fun with the yellow press of New York 
city. The Indianapolis Sentinel, for instance, 
recently remarked that it was quite amusing 
to watch the frantic efforts made by certain 
New York papers that clamored so much 
about yellow journalism to _ correct 
the false ideas prevailing about the con- 
dition of the city which they themselves have 
created. In the heat of the campaign many 
things are said that are not true, and are 
made for the purpose of influencing votes. 
New York is to-day, in spite of all the black- 
mailing and hold-ups of its officials, one of 
the best cities in the world to live in. 

= 

The campaign just closed in New York 
city has been in some respects remarkable. 
Withtwo exceptions every daily newspaper in 
the city was opposed to Tammany Hall. The 
press was unanimous in its denunciation of 
the management of the city by the Dem- 
ocratic officials, the most of whom are mem- 
bers of that organization. Of course one 
must not believe that all the members 
of Tammany Hall who hold office are 
corrupt. On the contrary, there are many 
honest, upright men who would not under 
any circumstances perform an ignoble act. 
Nevertheless certain evils have arisen which 


cry loud to Heaven for correction, and the 
newspapers of the city believe that the only 
way to rid the municipality of these evils is 
to put in charge of the administration men 
who are above reproach and who have not 
the taint of Tammany Hall about their 
garments. 


—_—_—— 





According to the correspondent of an out- 
of-town newspaper, the theatrical trust, so 
called, has withdrawn the advertisements of 
its fifteen theaters from the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser because its members ob- 
ject to the criticisms of Norman F. Hafford, 
the dramatic critic. They agree to resume 
the advertising when Mr. Hafford is dis- 
charged. 

In Philadelphia the same game is being 
played. The trust has withdrawn its adver- 
tisements from the North American because 
Mr. Will A. Page, its dramatic critic, wrote 
criticisms of the trust’s plays that were not 
satisfactorily laudatory. It is pleasant to 
note, however, that these corrupt courses of 
the trust have not been successful. The 
Commercial Advertiser and the North 
American have not discharged their critics. 

Both papers would deserve the contempt 
of the public if they allowed themselves to be 
forced to discharge honest critics to please 
the theatrical managers. Ifa_ critic shows 
that he is unjust, prejudiced, or narrow- 
minded, the managers have a right to com- 
plain. Otherwise not. Both of the critics 
mentioned above do not belong to this class, 
and therefore deserve and receive the sup- 
port of the editors of the papers by which 
they are employed. 

We shall be glad to receive from our 
friends and patrons at any time copies of spe- 
cial editions or issues containing marked 
articles of special features for notice in our 
columns. News items about newspaper men 
or periodicals are always welcome. 





The Hatboro (Pa.) Journal recently printed 
a clever article on “How Editor Hezekiah 
Haskins, of the Worthyville Evening Watch- 
man, issues a paper to suit his patrons.” 

The article was well written and every con- 
ductor of a newspaper who reads it cannot 
fail to appreciate the editor’s predicament. It 
tells how a dozen people representing differ- 
ent occupations or having different interests 
called upon him one after the other and told 
him how to run his paper. A sporting man 
asked for more racing news and suggested 
the suppression of the woman’s column. A 
preacher deprecated the printing of sporting 
news and advocated the increase of space de- 
voted to religious matters. A farmer asked 
for more extensive market news and less or 
no local news. A society woman wanted the 
editor to throw out the market reports and 
devote the space to society news. 

After consulting with his foreman, Editor 
Haskins sends the forms to press with just 
the kind of a make-up that he thought his 
readers would like. When the latter opened 
its pages they found them blank. 


The editor who undertakes to please every- 
body will find his task an impossible one. 
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THE PRESS. 
By Miss ELLA BENTLEY. 
(Read before the Louisiana Press Association.) 
I am a king, a paradox, a fiend, a 
The world’s great pulse—the life-blood of its 


trade; 
A hell of vice, a 
prayed; 


shrine where nuns_ have 


A sesame to all that craft has screened. 
I am the Proteus of the teeming earth, 
Minerva-born and offspring of the pen, 
A mighty schoolhouse for the minds of men, 
A messenger of love and death and birth. 
I am the Proteus of the teeming earth, 
The kniue that cuts into the heart of shame, 


The hand that weaves the laurel wreath ot fame; 


The advocate of labor 


I am the searchlight Justice turns on crime, 


I crush, exalt and 


I give the world its laughter, tears and song, 
Behold in me the masterpiece of Time! 

Ah, mine the power no mortal can suppress; 

I am your slave, command me if you care— 


I am your master, 
Let emperors homage 


and of art. 


lead the stumbling throng. 


spurn if you dare! 
pay—I am the Press! 








PERSONALS. 


Joseph Pulitzer, who has been 
abroad for several weeks, has sailed 
for New York. 


J. Frank Hackstaff, the popular 
advertising specialist of Temple 
Court, returned on Wednesday from a 
trip to Cuba. It is rumored that Mr. 
Hackstaff intends to establish a 
branch of his agency in Havana. 


Franklin Brooks, editor of the 
Manila American, has presented the 
New York Press Club with framed 
copies of his paper. 


Cc. H. Senauer, publisher of the 
American Banker, New York, has had 
the misfortune to be afflicted with a 


disease that has affected the retina 
of one of his eyes. His phy- 
sician assures him that the trouble 


win De only temporary. 


John Brisben Walker, editor and 
owner of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
last week rode from New York to 
Washington in an automobile. 


Sir Wemyss Reid, editor of the 
Leeds (Eng.) Mercury, arrived in New 
York on the Majestic on Thursday. 
This is his ‘first visit to America, 


J. C. Hemphill, editor and manager 
of the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier, was a member of a committee 
from the Charleston Exposition that 
called on the President recently for 
the purpose of inviting him to attend 
the Exposition on Lincoln’s birthday, 
Feb. 12. 


Charles Brooks Smith, editor of the 
Parkersburg (W. Va.) State Journal, 
will be a candidate for the Republican 
State Senatorship from the Third Dis- 
trict at the coming election. 

Walter M. Ebel, formerly of the At- 
lantic City (N. J.) Press, is now play- 
ing leading parts with the Great South- 
ern Stock Company. 





W. H. Carpenter, a Stockton (Cal.) 
newspaper man, and Miss Mabel Han- 
nah, of Petaluma, that state, were 
married recently. 


Frederick White, editor of the Den- 
ver (Col.) Post, was in New York last 
week. 

Augustin Edwards, of the Santiago 
and Valparaiso Mercury, visited the 
Pan-American Exposition last week. 


Henry Demorest Lloyd, formerly 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, de- 
livered a lecture on “Newest England” 
before the Ladies’ Literary Club, of 
Salt Lake City, recently. 


STAFF CHANGES. 
P. J. Conlin, for many years circula- 
tion manager of the New York Daily 


News, has been appointed to a similar 
position on the New York Times. 





Jack Futrell, of New York, has taken 
a position on the Richmond (Va.) 
Times. 








Walter Hoff Seely is no longer con- 
nected with the Newark (N. J.) News. 


George Frederick Muller, president 


of the Pittsburg Press Club, and ed- 


itor of the Bulletin of that city, will 
leave in a few days for Los Angeles, 
Cal., where he will become editor of 
the Capital, a social, literary and dra- 
matic weekly. 


Frank De Souza, city editor of the 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette, is now con- 
nected with the El Paso (Tex.) Daily 
Herald. 


yeorge Clements has been appointed 
genera] manager of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 





W. H. Prescott, of Cleveland, and 
Harrison Baldwin have recently joined 
the staff of the Erie (Pa.) Times. 


Wilbur T. Hicks is the new business 
manager of the Canton (Ill.) Daily 
Leader. 


PRESS AGENTS OF NEW YORK. 


Thomas F. Donohue, Who Represents 
the Sire Brothers’ Theaters. 

The press agent of the Sire Bros.’ 
theaters in New York city is Thomas 
F. Donohue, one of the most popular 
men in his line of work in the city. 

Mr. Donohue was born and brought 
up in New York city. The Twenty- 
third Ward has been his home for the 
entire thirty-five years of his career, 
and he has an affection for the city 
which amounts with him almost to a 
passion. He writes New York and 
talks New York on all occasions. 

Mr. Donohue did his first newspaper 
work on the old Star in the days when 
it occupied a prominent position in the 
political world, under the editorship 
of Mr. Dorsheimer. It was upon the 
World, however, that he won his first 


spurs. Ballard Smith and Colonel 
Cockerel were then the directing 
forces of that publication. E. A 


irozier, now owner of the Boston Post, 
was the city editor. 

It was while working upon this 
paper that he attracted the attention 
of the city editor of the Journal, who 
offered him a position at a higher 
salary that he was then receiving, and 
which he accepted. 

Mr. Donohue’s specialty at that time 
was the writing of racing reports, 
ship news, theatrical and Tenderloin 
stories. One of the most important 
beats scored during the period of Mr. 
Donohue’s connection with the Journal 
was the famous Stanley interview. 


The steamship upon which the African 
explorer arrived did not get into Quar- 
antine until half past one o’clock A. 
M. The rest of the newspape: men 





had given up all expectation of board- 
ing the ship until morning. Donohue 
and a representative of the Associated 
Press were determined to land the 
interview. Together they rowed out 
in a boat to the ship as she lay 
anchored in mid-stream, and succeeded 
in obtaining a two-column interview 
with Mr. Stanley, who had not yet re- 
tired. 

There had been a great deal of 
newspaper discussion concerning Mr. 
Stanley’s treatment of the natives in 
South Africa during his exploring ex- 
pedition. He had been charged with 
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THOMAS F. 


DONOHUE. 

cruelty and with killing natives on the 
slightest pretexts; hence an interview 
with him was of great importance to 
the press of the country. 

As soon as Donohue and his com- 
pany had secured their stories, they 
hurried ashore and placed the story 
on a wire. The following morning the 
Journal was the only paper in the city 
which printed the interview. The 
editors of the other morning news- 
papers who had been left on the story 
believed it was a fake, but when Mr. 
Stanley the following day put his seal 
of approval upon it, they were com- 
pelled to admit that they had been 
mistaken. 

The first theater for which Mr. 
Donohue did press work was Niblo’s, 
the attraction at that time being 
“Babes in the Wood.” Among other 
theaters with which he has been sub- 
sequently connected were the Imperial 
Music Hall, now known as Weber & 
Field’s, Koster & Bial’s and the Schley. 
At the present time he is in 
charge of the publicity department of 
the New York Theater, the Casino and 
the Bijou. 

Mr. Donohue is fertile in ideas, and 
has succeeded in exploiting the several 
productions produced at the theaters 
in a singularly happy manner. Person- 
ally, Mr. Donohue, as will be seen from 
his portrait, is a fine-looking man, full 
of energy and enterprise. He is 
sympathetic, sticks by his friends, and 
never forgets those who do him a 
favor. 





This Is Unusual. 
It is quite a rare thing for ‘a coun- 
try newspaper to have more advertis- 
ing than it can carry without too 


much encroachment on the reading 
matter, but the Chatham (N. Y.) 


Courier, published Wednesdays, has 
found it necessary to issue a Satur 
day edition to accommodate the large 
amount of advertising it carries and 
to give all the news going, thus clinch- 
ing its reputation as an _ up-to-date 
paper. 





Bargain Day in Des Moines. 

The owners of the Des Moines (La.) 
Capital on Dee. 28, the fifty-fifth an- 
niversary of the admission of Iowa to 
the Union, will receive yearly sub- 
scriptions to the paper at the rate of 
$2 each for that day only. This bar. 
gain day scheme ought to work well. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Newspaper Opportunities. 


A DEMOCRATIC DAILY with a weekly 
edition in a Western commercial city of met- 
ropolitan pretensions. 

The city has all the requirements of mod- 
ern civilization and is making marvelous 
progress in population and in industrial en- 
terprises. It hasimportant railroad offices 
and shops, numerous manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and does a large wholesale and 
retail business. The paper is up to date, 
with Associated Press telegraph news as 
well as special dispatches. The plant in- 
cludes a Potter press, with complete stereo- 
typing outfit, gas engine and eleetric motors, 
Mergenthaler typesetting machines, elab- 
orate equipment of type and all accessories, 
together with a well-appointed business of- 
fice. Under more active management the 
circulation and business of the daily and 
weekly could soon be doubled. For $15,000 
cash the right parties can secure possession 
of the property under an easy contingent ar- 
rangement. 


PROSPEROUS REPUBLICAN WEEKLY 
in a beautiful inland town with surrounding 
intelligent population of nearly 30,000. 

The town is an enterprising manufacturing 
center on the line of three great railroad sys- 
tems, is well supplied with banking, tele- 
graph, express and hotel facilities, and is 
steadily increasing in population and busi- 

The paper has been established over 
tcentury, is the official organ represent- 
ing a large Republican community and en- 
joys great popularity. The plant is elab- 
orate, complete and almost entirely new in 
both the newspaper and job — 
The paper is clearing over $3,000 a year, 
which can be largely increased. Can be pur- 
chased at a low figure. Only $3,000 cash 
required, 


WEEKLY REPUBLICAN PAPER in 
small Eastern city growing rapidly; impor- 
tant railroad, manufacturing and distrib- 
uting center for a prosperous surrounding 
population of over 135,000. City, county, 
Legislative and Congressional districts 
strongly Republican. 

The paper has been established more than 











sixty years. Only one daily (Democratic) 
in town, and little outside ecompeti- 
tion. The plant is in good condition. It 


includes three presses-—a Babcock, Golding 
and Babcock pony—two electric motors, 
folder, cutter, Simplex typesetting machine 
and a large supply of point and wood tyy 
with all the necessary appurtenances, T 
mechanical equipment is adapted to the re- 
quirements of a daily. The profits of the 
weekly are nearly $4,000 a year, and could 
be greatly increased by a daily. About $8,- 
000 required to secure possession of the prop- 


we, 
he 


erty. 

DAILIES AND WEEKLIES in all States 
atall prices afford opportunity for invest- 
ment and enterprise. 

Cc. M. PALIIER, Newspaper Broker, 
253 Broadway, New York, 


Chicago office, 115 Dearborn St. 





| eapanennaars FOR 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


For all Machines. 

Carbon, Manifold and full line of TYPE- 
WRITER LINEN Papers, warranted to give 
absolute satisfaction. Please send for sam- 
ples, prices and circulars of Keatinge’s Clean- 
ing Brush. 


THE S. T. SMITH CO. 
10 Park Place, New York. 


THE BEST PLACE 
To get carbon paper of any kind. 
Flimsies (well known Star Brand) 
carried in stock. 
Send for samples and prices. 
Albert J. Bond, 
46 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


THE LOVEJOY CO.,  Estsblished 1853. 
ELECTROTYPERS 

and manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery 

444-446 Pearl Street, New York. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 
RELIABLE NEWSPAPER REPORTER 


of five years’ experience desires position. 
Address RELIABLE, care of Editor and Pub- 
lisher Office. 


A NO. 1 PRESSMAN wants a position on 
live newspaper; can handle any kind of 
presses and is capable of taking charge of a 
plant; is steady, an earnest worker, and de- 
sires t o locate in Connecticut or Massachu- 
setts. 

lr. H. B., care The Editor and Publisher. 





MISCEL! ANEOUS WANTS. 
POSTAL CARDS BOUGHT if uncanceled, 
printed or written on one or both sides. 
POSTAL SUPPLY CO., 
96 5th Ave., Chicago. 








WORLD TOPICS. 


FACTS AND POINTERS FOR THE 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





If the business man will stop to 
consider he will see the value to him 
self of patronizing the newspapers. 
They are laboring to build up the farm 
and surrounding country. Every im- 
provement fought for and carried out 
by them means more work for the 
laborer and mechanic, who in turn has 
money to spend with -torekeepers 
Every new inhabitant added to the 
town through publishing its resources 
means a new customer for some one 
in all the different lines. Every agita- 
tion for better conditions aids in the 
prosperity and welfare of the people. 

The detailed news of the recent 
drouth in the middle states flashed in 
an instant each day across the news- 
paper wires to the Pacific Coast 
meant many millions to the producers 
and therefore to the merchants, large 
and small. It was known that there 
was a market for produce from a place 
where there was no drouth and 
through the papers all could feel the 
pulse of trade with the utmost exacti- 
tude each day. 

The dispatches from abroad and at 
home telling of the failure of the 
wheat, barley, hop, wool, grape or other 
crop in the various localities where 
such shortage may exist tell the pro- 
ducer what to plant and give him a 
barometer by which he is able to fore- 


tell the commercial atmosphere 
months in advance and reap profit 
from such knowledge. 

Thousands of dollars are saved 
daily in every community by the in- 
formation gained throught the news- 


papers, not to speak of the pleasure 
and the instruction and advancement 
to be derived from all the varied in- 
formation compiled daily. 

Yet some merchants believe that 
they owe no more to a newspaper in 
their city than they do-to a tree or a 
telegraph pole or a signboard on which 
they may place an advertisement. 
They do not stop to consider that they 
are daily reaping the reward of a 
newspaper's efforts and influence. 
They are willing to receive the benefit, 
but are they willing to give anything 
in return? 

Even if advertising in itself did not 
pay—if an advertisement in a news- 
paper going into some home every 
night did not pay—per se, the cost of 
such advertisement would not com- 
mence to compensate for the results 
accruing to the merchant even in an 
indirect way from the mere fact of the 
publication of the journal. 

But advertising does pay and it pays 
well and every successtul man is a 
living testimonial to the efficacy ot 
publicity. 


TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 


Chidrillon Soap, manufactured by 
Maubert, of Paris, is advertised in the 
United States by George Batten & 
Co., New York. 


The Chamberlin Medicine Company, 


Des Moines, Ia., is using about 600 
newspapers. 
The advertising of Cottolene and 


Gold Dust Soap is being placed by the 


Mahin Advertising Agency, of Chi- 
cago. 
The Snow-MacKay Agency of Bos- 


ton is handling the contracts of the 
Bachelor Cigar. 

The Church-Clark Agency, of 908 
Strickler street, Baltimore, is making 
inquiries about rates. 


A flesh food, 
Charles Company, 
New York, 
E. Dupell, 


made by the Dr. 
of 239 Broadway, 
is being promoted by A. 
of the same address. 


Some new advertisers are J. M. 
Quinby & Co., Newark, N. J., carriage 
builders; Jaccard Jewelry Company, 





1,030 Main street, Kansas City, Mo.; 
General Electric Company, Harrison, 
N. J., electric lamps; Bellbrook Com- 
pany, 84 Chambers street, New York, 
pillow shamholders, and the Gilbert 
Hand Bag Company, 700 Caxton Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Leading dailies are being used to 
exploit the “B. G. & O. Automatic 
Safety Catch.” F. N. Sommer of 
Newark, N. J., is placing the business. 


Remington Bros., New York Life 
Building, are handling the contracts 
for the Undreberg Boonekamp Bitters 
in dailies. 


Jersey Cream Toilet Soap is being 
boomed through the W. W. Sharp & 


Co. Agency, Bennett Building, New 
York. 
The N. K. Fairbank advertising con- 


tracts are being renewed through the 
Mahin Agency, Chicago. 


Pettingill & Co., the advertising 
agents of 22 School street, Boston, are 
sending out offers of stock in the Dr. 
Greene Nervura Co. to newspaper pub 
lishers for advertising space. Thus 
far the acceptances have not been 
numerous. The stock bears 6 per 
cent. interest with the regular divi- 
dends guaranteed by Pettingill & Co. 


Mellen’s Food will be exploited in 
larger space than heretofore and more 
newspapers will be used. The Pet- 
tengill Agency, of Boston, has charge 
of the dispensing of the contracts. 


The Home Coupon Exchange Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J., is a new ad- 
vertiser. The George Batten Agency 
handles the business. 


A new concern, known as the Ajax 
Remedy Company, No. 1381 North 
Francisco avenue, Chicago, is con- 
tracting for space in eastern papers. 


The Warren Mansfield Co., No. 241 
Middle street, Portland, Me., will 
shortly advertise a new foreign ware 
in the newspapers. 


W. 8S. Scott is the new editor of the 
Pittsburg (Pa.) Sunday Despatch. 


Prizes for Ad Writers. 

The R. & E. Dietz Company, of New 
York, offers prizes amounting to $300 
for advertisements, in prose or verse, 
of its lanterns. Competition is con- 
fined to users of Dietz lanterns and to 
members of their families. No entries 
received after December 15. 


Attachment for Advertising. 

An attachment for $20,792 has been 
issued against the American Linseed 
Company in favor of James Rascover, 
as surviving partner of Albert Frank 
& Co. on a claim for advertising be- 
tween May 20 and June 10. The 
advertisements of the company were 
placed in newspapers in this city, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, Minneapolis and 
Duluth. The attachment was granted 
on the ground that it is a New Jersey 
corporation. It was served on several 
banks here. 


Most Advertised Articles. 

In response to the question, “What 
are the five articles largest adver- 
tised?” Printers’ Ink has received the 
following answers from six competent 
persons: 

1. Lydia Pinkham, Dr. 
runa, Cuticura, Omega O°: 

2. Lydia Pinkham, Dr. 


Pierce, Pe- 


Pierce's Rem- 


edies, Uneeda Biscuit, Postum-Coffee, 
Ripans Tabules. 

3. Peruna, Castoria, Royal Baking 
Powder, Dr. Pierce's Remedies, 
Quaker Oats. 

4. Dr. Pierce’s Medical Discovery, 


Lydia Pinkham’s Compound, Sapolio, 
Castoria, J. C. Ayer’s Remedies. 

5. Sapolio, Dr. Pierce’s Remedies, 
Ivory Soap, Pears’ Soap, Ripans Tab- 
ules. 


6. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Pellets, Pe- 
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runa, Sapolio, Castoria, Pears’ Soap. 

It will be observed that the med- 
ical advertising of Dr. Pierce is men- 
tioned in all the six answers. Sapolio, 
Veruna and Lydia Pinkham’s publicity 
are mentioned three times, Castoria, 
Pears’ Soap and Ripans Tabules twice 
each. Quaker Oats, Cuticura, Omega 
Oil, Royal Baking Powder, Ivory Soap, 
Uneeda Biscuit, Postum-Coffee and J. 

Ayer’s Remedies made up the rear 
with one reply each. 


AMONG THE AD MEN. 
Clifford L. Near, for some years 
advertising manager of the Atlanta 
Evening Journal and the Atlanta Daily 
News, has joined the business staff of 
the Atlanta Constitution. ~ 


A. A. Andridge, president of the 
Andridge Advertising Agency of Cin- 
cinnati, O., spent a few days in New 
York last week. He was hot on the 
trail of a big ad contract. 


B. R. Chichester of the J. Frank 
Hackstaff Agency, has resigned. 
J. J. Haynie, of the Daily News, 


Nashville, Tenn., has taken a position 
with the American Ginner, at Merid- 
ian, Miss., as an advertising solicitor. 


Hackett’s Chance to Get Even. 

Richard Dorney, for twenty years 
business representative of the late 
Augustine Daly, has joined James K. 
Hackett in a like capacity. The story 
is told that when Mr. Hackett was a 
member of Mr. Daly’s company, Mr. 
Dorney fined him $10 for some trifling 
breach of the severe Daly discipine. 
Hackett always remembered the inci- 
dent, and when he came to sign a con- 
tract with Mr. Dorney he said to him: 

“Here’s where I get back that $10 
you took from me nearly ten years 
ago.” 

“How’s that,’ asked Mr. Dorney, 
who had forgotten the circumstance. 

“T'll just take it out of your first 
week’s salary,” said Hackett, “but I'll 
be generous and will not charge you 
interest for ten years.” 


CHANGES IN INTEREST. 
Walter Irving Bates has purchased 
the interest of his brother, Congr2ss- 
man Arthur L. Bates, in the Oil City, 
a., Tribune Publishing Company. 


The Sedalia (Mo.) Daily and Weekly 
Capital has passed into the hands of 
J. S. Brennman, late of Red Wing, 
Minn. The capital was established 
in 1895 by General John H. Rice, who 
was its editor until September, 1899. 





(la.) Herald and 
have been consoli- 
the name of the Herald- 


The Dubuque 
Evening Telegran 
dated under 
Telegraph. 


A half interest in the Lockart (Tex.) 
Daily and Weekly Post has been pur- 
chased by W. B. Stephens. 


The Daily Telegraph of Sharon. Pa., 
is now the property of W. H. McFar- 
land. Mr. McFarland has worked on 
various papers in Pittsourg and Phil- 
adelphia. 


J. M. Reuck, formerly of Newark, 
N. J., has lately become the proprietor 
and editor of the Resources of Cali- 
fornia, published in San Francisco 
since 1870, 


S. H. Sperry has sold the Hedrick 
(lowa) Herald to W. E. Sherlock, in 
order to become a Methodist minister. 


Neenah (Wis.) capitalists have pur- 
chased the Twin City Daily News, of 
which Elliott Kimball has been editor 
and proprietor for a number of years. 
The capital stock of the new concern 
is $10,000. 


The chattels of the North Tona- 
wanda Daily Argus were sold last 
week for $1,000 to George Smith, at- 
tornzy for the creditors. 
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_ PENNSYLVANIA. 


RAILROAD. 
STATIONS foot of West Seo ee Seow 
and Desbrosses and Cortlandt § 
wc7The leaving time from ecberen- 
ses and Cortlandt Streets is five min- 
utes later than that given below for 

Twenty-third Street Station, except 

where otherwise noted. 

7.55 A.M. FAST MAIL.—Limited to two 
Buffet Parlor Cars, New York to Pittsburg. 
Sleeping Car Pittsburg to Chicago. No 
r 9 to Pittsburg. 

M, FAST 


LINE.—Pittsburg and 
, RNY 
9.55 A. M. PENNSYLVANIA — LIMITFD.— 
Pullman Compartment Sleeping, Dining, 


Smoking and Observation Cars. For Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Toledo, Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Louisville, 8t. Lovis. 


1.55 P. M. CHICAGO AN ST. LOUIS EX- 
PRESS.—For Toledo, Louisville (via Cincti- 
nati). Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Din- 
ng Car. 

5.55 P.M. ST. LOUIS EXPRESS.—For — 
burg, Indianapolis, Louisville, St. 

Dining Ci 


‘ar. 
5.55 P.M. WESTERN BXPRESS.—For Chi- 
cago. For Toledo, except Saturday. Dining 


Car. 

7.55 P.M. PACIFIC EXPRESS.—For Pitts- 
burg and Chicago. For Knoxville, daily, via 
Shenandoah Valley Route. Connects for 
Cleveland, except Saturday. 

25 CLEVELAND AND _ CINCIN- 
NATI. —For Pittsburg, oreeaen, Nashville 
(via Comsat and Louisville). 
OR PHILADELPHIA, 
6.10 PH. and Cortlandt strests 6.20), 
.55, 8.25, 8.55, 9.25 Penn. Lim- 
ited), 10.10 (Desbrosses and Cortlandt Streets 
10.20) Cine Car), 10.55 (Dining Car), 11.55 
a. m., 12. 2.1 Ter ey and Cortlandt 
Streets 2.20), 2.55, 3.25, 3.55, 4.25, 4.25 (Din- 
ing oo 4.55 (Dining Car), 5.55 (Dining 
Car), 8.25, 8.55, 9.25 p. m., 12.10 night. 
ye ang 6.10, 7.55 (no coaches), 8.25, 8.55, 
— 9.55 tLarnited), 9.05, 10.55 (Dining Car) 

m., 12.55, 1.55 (Dining Car), 3.25, 3.55, 
(Dining Car), 4.55 (Dining Car), 5.55 

7.55, 8.25, 8.55, 9.25 p. m., 


Ticket offices, Nos. 461, 1196, 1354, 111 and 241 
Broadway; 182 Fifth Avenue (below 23d Bt.); 
1 Astor House; West Twenty-third Street 
Station; and stations foot of Desbrosses and 
Cortlandt Streets; 4 Court Street, 860 Fulton 
Street, 98 Broadway and Pennsylvania An- 
nex Station, Brooklyn; Station, Jersey City 

J R. HUTCHINSON, R, WOOD, 

General Manager. General Pass’r Agent 


NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


Trains arrive at and depart from Grand Cen- 
tral Station, 42d Street, New York, as follows: 
Leave New York Arrive New York 


ry 25 
(Dining Car), 
12.10 night. 





*3.15 A.M..Mail and Paper Train.. *7.00 A.M 
77.50 A.M. |, Adirond’ k & os Spi. 10.20 P. ot 
*8.00 A.M..... Syracuse Local..... 76.25 P.M. 
+8.30 A.M..Empire ig * ee . 410.00 P.M. 
*$.45 A.M....... Mail ....... *10.00 A.M. 
*9.20 A.M.. Bxpoattion Baprese *9.30 A.M. 

710.30 A.M..... . t7.00 P.M. 
11°30 A.M... Rutland Express..... $7.00 P.M. 
*1.00 P.M. .Southwestern Limited.. *6.00 P.M 
*2.00 P.M..N.Y. & Chicago ecial, *1.80 P.M 
43.30 P. M. Alb. and Troy Flyer 11,10 A. M 
*3.35 P.M..... Ibany ecial..... +1.00 P.M. 
*4.00 P.M..... Detroit Special..... *10.00 A.M. 
*5.30 P.M..The Lake Shore Lim'd.. *6.30 P.M. 
*56.30 F.M....St. Louis — . *2.55 P.M. 
*6.00 P.M....Western Expres *8.45 P.M. 
*6.25 P.M. Adirond’k & Mont'l” Ex. *7.50 A.M. 
*6.35 P.M... Exp *7.20 A.M. 
*9.20 Pat. buffalo & 6. W. Special. *8.00 A.M. 
*9.30 P.M..... acific Express .... %5.30 A.M. 
$12.10 A.M... Midnight Express ... *%5.30 A.M. 
*Dally. tDaily, except Sunday. tDaily, ex- 


cept Mond 
ARLEM DIVISION. 

9.08 A. M. and 3.35 P. M. Daily, except Sun- 
day, to yy and North Adams; Sundays 
only at 9.20 A, 

Pullman ss on all through trains. 
Trains illuminated with Pintsch light. 

Ticket offices at 113, 261, 415 and 1216 
emg ay, 25 Ay inion Sq. W., 275 Columbus 
Ave., 133 W. 125th St., Grand Centrai Sta- 

tion, 125th ae ‘Station, and 138th St. Sta- 
tion, New York; 338 and 726 Fulton St., and 
106 "Broadway, E. Dig Brooklyn. 

Telephone ‘900 38th’ Street’”’ for New York 
Central Cab Service. Baggage checked from 
hotel or residence by eet Express Com- 
pany. GEORGE H. DANIELS, 
P. 8. BLODGETT, 


‘oe Passenger ARt. 
General Superintenden 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD. 








Leave N. ¥. City. Libe vp bheg South Ferry, 
Chic., Pittsburg... °4.30am. ...... 
Chic,. Pittsburg. 1912. td nt 12°16 at. 
Chic.. Columbus.. *%1.30 *1.25 pm. Diner. 
Pitts., Cleveland.. *1.30 pm *1.25 pm. Diner. 
“Pitts, Limited’ 7.00 pm. _*6.55 pm. Buffet, 
Cincinnati, St. ae 12. 15 nt. *12.10 nt. 
Cincinnati, St. i” “7 oo | MY 5S am. Diner. 
Cincinnati, St. L. 4 4 ay Bectet. 
canhaneiths ’ Diner. 
—— ROYAL B ee wih INS. 
Washington, m. Buffet, 
Washington, Balt. 1d. 00 ‘am. th . am Diner. 
ashirgton, Balt.*11.30 am. *11.25a Diner. 
Washington Balt. f1. i“ = +12.55 pm. Diner. 
ashington, Balt. *1.30pm. 1.25 p Diner. 
“Royal Limited’. *3. 40 pm. *3.55 bm Diner 
Washington, Balt. *5.00 _ cn bm Diner. 
Washington, Balt. *7.00 pm. ots - Buffet. 
Bt. 


Washingto _" Balt. #12. 15 at 


tDaily, except Sunday. 
Offices: “ig, 261 ito Broadway, 23 
Union Square 331 Grand Street, Y.; 34 
(Fulton Street, by R.A. Whitebail , RAK 


Baggage checked from ho- 
destination, 


Just a Little Mistake. 
New York Times 


and Liberty Street. 
te) or residence to 





The Sunday 


printed an account of the mysterious 
vessel at Ware Island, Stamford, and 
credited the story to the Norwalk Ga- 
zette, which had suspended publica- 
tion before the boat was thought of. 
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MONOLINE’S POINTS. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MACHINE 
AND WHAT IT WILL DO. 


Costs About One-half as Much as the 
Linotype—Can Be Regulated to 
Meet the Speed of the Fastest 
Operator—Advantages that Will 
Appeal to the Printers. 

In response to a number of inquiries 
concerning the monoline composing 
machine we print herewith a descrip- 
tion of it and the claims made for it. 

In detail the monoline consists of a 
magazine containing matrices and 
automatic justifying spacers, a key- 
board with letters corresponding with 
those on the matrix bars, which latter 


each have twelve letters indented in 
their front edges, a casting pot and 
delivery device, and a_ distributing 


mechanism. 

The magazine is about the size of an 
ordinary photographic camera, and not 
dissimilar in either its construction or 
operation. It is stored with five hun- 
dred matrix bars, and as each bar car- 
ries twelve characters, the machine 
is supplied with six thousand matrices. 

The matrix bars are placed in the 
magazine as the plates are in a 
camera, one behind the other, and 
stand in the channels of the magazine 


as the leaves of a book lie against 
each other. From the beginning to 
the end of an _ operation of the 


machine, neither the matrix bars nor 
the spaces are deflected or turned from 
a smooth forward course. 

ITS AUTOMATIC ACTION, 

When the keys are depressed, the 
matrix bars and spacers descend into 
the assembling box, traveling a dis- 
tance of about four inches. After mov- 
ing the lever that starts in operation 
successively and automatically (after 
the first line has been composed) the 
mechanisms that justify, cast, and de- 
liver the line and return the matrix 
bars and_spacers to their respective 
operator is permitted to 
continue uninterruptedly the composi- 
tion of lines. There is no waiting for 
the machine to perform some function 
before the operator can go forward. 

Every movement of the machine is 
automatic and perfectly timed, except 
the operation of the keyboard, and the 
operator’s ability times this feature 
of the machine; yet the whole machine 
is so constructed that it can be regu- 
lated to meet the speed of the fastest 
operator, and still work with perfect 
precision when run at the minimum 
revolutions of its own cam shaft. The 
operator simply composes the lines 
successfully, and moves the keyboard 
lever at the end of each line’s com- 
position and the machine automat- 
ically justifies, casts, and delivers the 
line to the galley and returns the 
matrix bars and spaces to the maga- 
zine. 

MAKES NO ERRORS. 


The machine never casts a line that 
has not been perfectly justified, and 
the operator can correct errors he 
has made, or prevent a line from be- 
ing cast in which he knows there is 
an error. Yet the machine makes no 
errors. If any movement of the ma- 
chine appears not to be performing its 
functions, the operator is not com- 
pelled to leave his seat, and thus lose 
time in making adjustments; he can 
reach practically every part of the 
macnine while sitting at the keyboard. 

The present standard monoline 
machine, as manufactured in the Mon- 
treal factory, casts a line eighteen 
picas in breadth, while the German 
standard is up to twenty-two picas. 
The assembling mechanism and cast- 
ing arrangement are now being re- 
arranged to cast a line six incnes 
(thirty-six picas), and this will be the 
standard maximum, with the minimum 
as narrow as may be desired. 

The cost of the machine is about 
one-half the cost of a linotype. 





Dramatic Press Association, 
cago. Capital, $50,000. Printing and 
publishing. Incorporators: J. H. Aye, 
Alexander Sands, J. H. Blocher. 
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MAYOR-ELECT OF NEW YORK CITY. 
‘Great acknowledgement is due to the press of the city for its splendid 
work in the people’s cause, and the Acorns ought not to be overlooked in 
any summary of the agencies that have contributed to the great result.” 


—Mr. Low on Tammany’s defeat. 


LATEST LIBEL CASES. 
Nelson Hunter, proprietor of the 
Wabash (Ind.) Times, has been ar- 
rested on a charge of libel preferred 
by W. H. Sharpe, publisher of the 
Weekly Star of that place. 


Thomas F. Nevins, formerly chief 
of the Brooklyn Fire Department, has 
brought suit for $50,000 damages 
against the Brooklyn Eagle for alleged 
libel. 


Tyndale Palmer’s suits against the 
Muscatine Journal for $80,000 dam- 
ages resulted in a verdict for the de- 
fendant. 


Two suits for $5,000 damages each 
have been filed against the Louisville 
Times Company by John H. Hope- 
well and John W. Hopewell. The 
plaintiffs claim that November 3, 
1900, the Times published an article 


headed “Six Hundred Ex-Convicts 
Registered,” and that their names 
were among those given. They claim 


that they are not ex-convicts, and 
that their reputations were injured by 
the publications. 


S. L. Beidler, editor of the Mount 
Pulaski (Ill.) News, hanged himself 
while despondent because of continued 
illness. 









Nast on Cartoonists. 

“In my opinion the objectionable 
features of some cartoons published 
to-day,” says Tom Nast, “are largely 
due to the attempt to make the car- 
toonist a mere tool in the hands of 
the editor or proprietor of the paper. 
The cartoonist has to sacrifice his in- 
dividuality. Instead of being his own 
work, it is merely the pictorial repre- 
sentation of another man’s ideas. The 
cartoonist who accomplishes anything 
worth while must have his own deep 
convictions that the target at which 
he is aiming is the right one to at- 
tack.” 


On The Making of Cuts. 

The North American Engraving 
Co., 19th street and Fourth avenue, 
New York. which makes the original 
cuts appearing in this journal, has is- 
sued a little booklet on “Good Cuts for 
Newspapers.” It tells just what you 
need to say in giving directions for 
the reproduction of a photograph or 
picture. The company will send you 
a copy for the asking, if you will men- 
tion this paper. 





The Whatcom (Wash.) 


a daily. 






Thrice a 
Week Blade will hereafter appear as 


NEW INCORPORATIONS. 
New Era Publishing and Trading 


Company, 250 Washington street, 
Jersey City, N. J.; printing, ete. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. Incorporators: James 


M. Lively, John L. Mason and H. C. 
Baleom. Attorney, H. C. Balcom. 


Social Service Publishing Company, 
of New York city. Capital, $75,000. 
Directors: Josiah Strong, W. H. Tol- 
man and A. H. Mattox, of New York 
city. 

Dean Publishing Company, of West 
Palm Beach, Fla., to print and publish 
books, newspapers and _ periodicals. 
Capital, $15,000. Incorporators: S. B. 
Dean, George G. Currie and George W. 
Potter. 





Pocahontas Publishing Company, of 
Marlinton, W. Va. Capital stock, $10,- 
000; paid in, $1,130. 

Lewiston (Me.) Daily Sun. Capital 
stock, $10,000. President, George W. 
Word; treasurer, L. B. Costello. 

Maclon Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago. Capital stock, $500. Incorpo- 
rators: R. J. McLaughlin, Charles L. 
Bonney and Emil A. Basener. 

Billings (Mont.) News Company. 
Capital stock, $3,000. 


The Examiner Publishing Company, 
of Connersville, Ind. Capital stock 
$5,000. Directors: Austin Ready, Wal- 
ter S. Chambers, Frank E. Buckley, 
George W. Austed. 

Recorder Publishing Company, Guil- 
ford, Me. Capital stock, $5,000. Print- 
ing, engraving, lithographing and pub- 
lishing newspapers, books and period- 
icals. Promoters: Henry Hudson, E. 
W. Genthner, R. C. Tobey, John Scales, 
Guilford: J. F. Sprague, Monson. 





American Specialty Advertising 
Printing Company; Datltas: one 


stock, $10,000. Incorporated by A. L. 
Hodge, George L. Withers and Charles 
A. Rasbury. 


Publishing Company, 
Mercer Pa., publishers of the West: 
ern Press. Incorporators: Johnson 
Zahniser, Frank Craig, W. A. McCoy 
and S. C. Simonton. 


Democratic 


Anglo-American Publishing Com- 
pany, of New York city. Capital, $100,- 
000. Directors: R. F. Stonestreet, 
Herbert Schubert and Guy Stone- 
street, New York city. 


Stationary Engineering Publishing 
Company, Trenton, N. J. Capital, 
$100,000. 


The Gassler Paper Company, Wil- 
mington, Del. Capital stock, $150,000. 
It is authorized to manufacture paper, 
operate printing presses and conduct 
a general advertising business. Ed- 
ward D. Burdick, C. A. Gilbert and J. 
P. Martin, of Chicago, are the incorpo- 
rators. . 


The Democrat and Standard Pub- 
lishing Company, of Coshocton, O., 
was incorporated with $20,000 capital 
stock by H. D. Beach, J. C. Fisher, J. 
W. Cassingham, Congressman R. M. 
Vorhees, John Lorenz, T. J. Hanley, 
C. E. Cotton, N. Speckman and W. R. 
Pomerene. The corporation is formed 
to purchase and combine the two 
Democratic newspapers in Coshocton. 
Joseph A. Phelan, of Columbus, it is 
understood. will be the manager of 
the new paper that the company will 
issue. 


Western Printers’ Supply Company, 
of Chicago. Capital stock, $10,000. In- 
corporators: Sherman C. Spitzer, 
John Lyle Vete and Andrew M. Strong. 


Stationary Engineering Publishing 
Company. Principal office, 160 Mar- 
ket street, Newark, N. J. Objects, 
general printing business. Capital, 
$100,000. Incorporators: Joseph J. 
Heod, Cyrus P. Jones, Benjamin §, 
Jones. : 
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(Continued from page 1). 


land, in which he continued to print 
Young America, one page at a time. 
When the great fire of 66 destroyed a 
large portion of the city, young Curtis’s 
office was swept away by the flames. 


His first newspaper work on a reg- 
ularly established newspaper was per- 
formed on the Daily and Sunday 
Times of Boston, upon which he was 
engaged as an advertising solicitor. 
He soon showed that he had a distinct 
adaptability for the work by bringing 
in a number of advertisements which 


the paper had been unable to secure 
before. 
The manager of the Times was 


somewhat put out by the boy’s suc- 
cess, because he thought he was earn- 
ing too much money for a beginner, 
and tried in various ways to hold him 
back, and to take from him the credit 
contracts he had secured. Jeing 
a young man of spirit, Mr. Curtis re- 
fused to submit to this treatment and 
had several wordy altercations with 
the manager. 


ior 


RESENTED UNFAIR TREATMENT. 


unpleasant ex- 
up his position, 
out of the Times 
a business man, 
who, when told that Cyrus had left 
the paper, at once entered into nego- 
tiations with him to start a new paper 


one of these 
he threw 

walking 

he met 


After 
periences, 
and was 
office when 


caled the Boston Independent. The 
paper had an office in Temple place, 
and was conducted for some time 


under the joint management of Curtis 
and his friend. 

In 1876, Mr. Curtis moved to Phila- 
delphia, and established, with his 
brother-in-law as partner, the Tribune 
Farmer, an agricultural paper of 
which he was business manager, and 
Prof. Thomas Meehan, who has since 
achieved great distinction as a writer 
horticultural subjects. was the 
editor. It is a singular coincidence 
that Prof. Meehan fifty years ago laid 
out the country place which Mr. Curtis 
now owns in Wyncote. 

Such was the ability displayed by 
Mr. Curtis in conducting the Tribune 
Farmer that in five years the paper 
had attained a circulation of 48,00/ 
copies. It consisted of four large 
papers, blanket size, the subscription 
price being 50c. per year. 


1non 


A POPULAR FEATURE. 
While the greater portion of this 
paper was devoted to agricultural 


topics, Mr. Curtis, observing that the 
paper was read considerably by women 
members of the farmers’ families, set 
aside the third page for the presenta 


tion of topics of special interest to 
women. Here were printed recipes, 
hints on houshold management, sug- 


gestions about the management of 
children, discussions on dress, etc. 
This feature of the paper became so 
popular that it finally occurred to Mr. 
Curtis that it might be a good plan to 
start a paper exclusively for women. 
This was done in 1883. The first few 
issues were put out as a monthly sup- 
plement to the Tribune Farmer, but 
its success was so great that he con- 
cluded to publish it as a_ separate 
periodical, and at the end of the first 
year the ‘Ladies’ Home Journal had 
attained a circulation of 25,000. Six 
months later the circulation had 
doubled, and at the end of another six 
months it had doubled again. He 
afterward sold the Tribune Farmer to 
E. Duncan Sniffen, who removed i to 
New York. 
JOURNAL’S 


SUCCESS. 


REMARKABLE 


From that time on the growth of the 


Ladies’ Home Journal in popularity 
has been little short of phenomenal, 
until to-day it has the largest paid 
circulation, so it is claimed, of any 
periodical published in this country. 
The latest circulation report states 
that 905,000 copies are being dis- 


tributed. Forty Cottrell presses, nine 

teen of which are rotary, are required 

to get out this tremendous edition. 
The history of:Mr. Curtis’s more 


— 
recently acquired newspaper, the 
Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, 
is familiar to the majority of the 
newspaper men. This paper, which 
was started by Benjamin Franklin in 
725, was acquired by Mr. Curtis five 
years ago. By the liberal use of 
printer’s ink, by the employment ot 
competent editors, and by the intro- 
duction of striking features,.Mr. Curtis 
has made it one of the marked suc- 
cesses of the day. 

THE DIRECTING FORCE. 

The man who is responsible for the 
development of these two publications 
is a quiet, modest man, who had never 
at any time endeavored to thrust him- 
self into public notice. If there is any 
one characteristic more marked than 
another in his make up, it is his mod- 
esty and disinclination to talk about 
himself. He is a trifle below the 
average height, with large brown eyes, 
a carefully trimmed beard, and an 
engaging presence. When he talks to 
you he looks you directly in the eye, 
speaks with the ease and grace of a 
man of the world, and has the ability 


of sizing up men rapidly and ac- 
curately. 
He is the sole manager of his two 


great properties. He has so thoroughly 
organized the staffs which conduct 
them that he can go away at any time 
and leave them for months, knowing 
full well that they will be properly 
managed and taken care of during his 
absence. He exercises great care in 
engaging his assistants. When an 
important position is to be filled, he 
devotes weeks and sometimes months 
to the finding of the right man for the 
place. Probably much of the success 
attained by him is due to this char- 
acteristic. 


William F. Bonynge, a life member 
of the New York Press Club, died in 
Jersey City Oct. 28. Mr. Bonynge 
was for many years the official sten- 
‘apher of-one of the-divisions ef the 
Supreme Court. He reported the 
Beecher trial for the New York Times. 

W. C. Hodder, a former member of 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald staff, died 
in Minneapolis Oct. 28. 






The Rev. Dr. Cornelius Van _ Sant- 
voord died Nov.1 at his home in Kings- 
ton, N. Y. He was born at Belleville, 
N. J., on April 8, 1816. In 1869 he be- 
came associate editor of the Chicago 


Inter Ocean, resigning in 1871, upon 
his return to Kingston. 

A. R. Bell, editor of the Lisbon 
‘O.) Buckeye State, and one of the 


best known newspaper men in eastern 
Ohio, died Oct. 27. 

William P. Clark, the oldest 
dealer in Rhode Island, died in 
port Oct. 24. 





news- 
New- 


Albert S. Minnes, an advertising so- 
licitor employed upon the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Freie Presse, died suddenly 
last week. 





Harry Ballard, late of the Chicago 
Inter Ocean, is now: iting editorial 
paragraphs for the “New YOrR Even- 
ing Telegram. »* 


Fiske presided at 


Stephen the 
twenty-first annual dinner of the 
Rutgers Club at the Hotel Marl- 


borough Oct. 31. 


The Rev. Kinsley Twining, for many 
years until quite recently literary ed- 
itor of the New tork Independent, 
died in New Haven Thursday. 








A $10,000 Offer. 

The New York Press offers to pay 
$10,000 to any charity named by Seth 
Low if it has not within twenty-five 
miles of City Hall Park more than 
twice the “B rating” given it in the 
American Newspaper Directory. 

The 


Uniontown (Pa.) News-Stand- 


ard office was destroyed by fire Nov. 1, 


A SURE ROAD TO SUCCESS 


If you will adopt following rules 


and adhere to them, you are sure 


to succeed, and need have no fear 


of outside competition: 


FIRST, 


print all the local news; SECOND, 


print all very important telegraph 


and cable news of the world. Ghe 


LOCAL news you can 
through a good local staff; 


secure 
the 


TELEGRAPH and CABLE NEWS 
you can secure BEST from the 


PUBLISHERS’ PRESS, 


PARK ROW BUILDING, NEW YORK. 











Trying to Stop Sales of Sunday 
Papers. 

Six news agents were arrested at 
Washington, Pa., for selling Sunday 
papers, and gave bail for a hearing. 
On the arrival of the papers officers 
made an attempt to stop the sales, 
and a riot was almost precipitated 


when a newsboy was taken in custody. 
The action of the Police Committee of 
Council, which inaugurated the 
crusade, is meeting with much adverse 
criticism from all quarters. Some of 
the Pittsburg publishers threaten to 
deprive the town of the papers if the 
authorities persist in making arrests 
of their agents. 





Most Out on Bail. 

Herr John Most, the Anarchist ed- 
itor, has been released on bail pend- 
ing the appeal from the judgment of 
the Court of Special Sessions, sentenc- 
ing him to one year in jail for the pub- 
lication of an offensive article in his 
paper at the time of the shooting of 
President McKinley. 

New Agency at Toledo. 

Harry J. Howard, news editor of the 
Toledo (O.) Bee, and Theodore F. 
McManus, another Toledo newspaper 
man here, have formed a partnership 
to conduct a general advertising busi- 
ness. 





The Insurance Herald, hitherto pub- 
lished in Louisville, will hereafter be 
issued at Atlanta, Ga. 


Wilshire’s New Magazine. 

The irrepressible H. “>vlord Wil- 
shire, whose paper, tht Challenge, 
was excluded from the privileges of 
second-class matter by Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General Madden, and which 
suspended publication a month ago, 
has launched a publication to take its 
place called Wilshire’s Monthly Mag- 
azine. It contains sixty pages of read- 
ing matter and advertisements. The 
first issue, which bears the November 


date, contains, among other articles, 
“An Open Letter to the President,” 


upon the subject of the Challenge’s ex- 
clusion from the mails; “The Signifi- 
cance of the Trust,” by Mr. Wilshire; 
“A Menacing Trust,” by George D. 
Herron, and “Art and Its Social and 
Ethical Bearing,” by Walter Crane. 
The magazine is illustrated. 


Oh! Mr. 
Publisher 














4 F you want to see your 

circulation grow larger 
and stronger, plant illus- 
trations of local people and 








r Don’t you realize that good cuts make the surest, cheapest and 
best circulation tonic there is? We make the best newspaper 
cuts, half-tones and line cuts; and we make so many we can do 
good work for less than most engravers charge. We not only 
give you good cuts at low prices, but we give you prompt service. § 

SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 
Our Booklet “*GOOD CUTS FOR NEWSPAPERS" is free. 


places in your columns, 


It ought to be on your desk 
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